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tion. Further than that, we cannot speak with confidence. In-
formed opinion leans toward the idea that the dense inner core is
largely iron and extends approximately 2000 miles outward from
the center. Around that there seems to be a fairly well-defined
shell more than a thousand miles thick, possibly composed of the
sulphur compounds of iron and nickel. This leaves a thickness
somewhat less than a thousand miles for the outermost layer. The
seismographic records of earthquakes suggest that the outermost
layer is almost homogeneous, containing no abrupt transitions or
discontinuities in its structure; but experiments with pendulums
that are sensitive enough to indicate the heavier parts of the earth's
crust give some evidence pointing to a fairly abrupt transition from
one layer to another somewhere about fifteen to sixty miles below
the earth's surface.
According to one view, the crust periodically readjusts itself so
as to keep the pressure approximately the same all over the bot-
tom of this thin outer layer. As mountains wear down they press
more lightly on the rock beneath them; and the material they lose,
finding its way to the sea, increases the pressure there. When the
difference of pressure becomes great enough, the crust yields, the
heavier portions slipping sidewise and forcing lighter regions up
to form mountains anew. The behavior here reminds one of the
continual displacement of light warm air by cold air in the earth's
atmosphere. If this isostatic action occurs (the theory is called
isostasy) one would expect mountains to be lighter, on the whole,
than equal volumes of low-lying rock, and such gravitational meas-
urements as have been made show that they are. But we shall
have to return to mountain-building after we have considered
some of the geological processes that are working to change
the earth. Rival views of the behavior of this thin outer layer
are in the field, and indeed there is still a question whether an